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ALL  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  READ  THIS  PAGE. 


The  Class. — Al  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class,  or  conference,  will  be 
held.  All  are  urged  to  remain  for  it,  whether  prepared  to  take  an  active  part 
or  not.  On  the  first  evening  necessary  explanations  will  be  made,  and  then 
some  subject  suggested  by  the  lecture  just  given  will  be  discussed.  Afterwards 
the  subject  will  always  be  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  lecture-evening,  with 
the  reading  that  has  been  done  in  connection  with  it  and  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.     The  freest  discussion  and  criticism  are  invited. 

The  Papers. — Every  student,  whether  a  candidate  for  examination  or  not, 
is  earnestly  advised  to  write  a  paper  upon  one  of  the  questions  that  are  printed 
just  after  the  lecture  outline.  The  necessary  book  or  books  will  always  be 
found  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  local  public  library,  or  will  be  made 
accessible  to  all  students  in  some  other  way.  Although  it  is  best  to  write 
upon  only  one  of  the  questions,  choosing  as  difficult  a  one  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  it  is  hoped  that  many  persons  -will  find  it  possible  to  do  the  reading 
for  all  of  them.     This  is  of  course  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  the  class. 

The  papers  should  be  written  concisely,  and,  when  convenient,  on  foolscap 
paper,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only,  with  a  margin  of  two  inches  on  the  right 
of  the  page.  They  should  have  at  the  head  of  the  first  sheet  the  writer's 
name  and  the  name  of  the  centre.  All  papers  should  reach  the  lecturer's 
address  at  least  three  days  before  the  following  lecture.  They  will  be  returned 
at  the  next  class,  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  written  on  them.  Some  of  them 
will  from  time  to  time  be  read,  in  part,  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion,  but 
without  mention  of  the  writers'  names.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their 
papers  questions  or  suggestions  concerning  topics  that  may  seem  to  them  to 
require  more  detailed  explanation.  N.  B. — Papers  frequently  come  to  the  lec- 
turers insufficiently  stamped. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance  upon 
the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  work 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Each  person 
who  passes  the  examination  successfully  will  receive  from  the  society  a  certifi- 
cate in  testimony  thereof.  A  graded  series  of  such  certificates,  leading  in  the 
end  to  a  diploma,  is  being  arranged. 

The  Students'  Association. — The  formation  of  a  Students'  Association, 
for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well  as  during  its 
continuance,  is  strongly  urged. 


NOTE. 

The  syllabus  should  be  read  with  care  before  the  lecture,  and  again  soou 
after;  but  during  the  lecture  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  it. 


SPECIAL  STUDIES   IN   ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE. 


LECTURE  I. 

Formative  and  Contemporary  Influences  of  Chaucer's 

Age. 

Ebb  and  flow  in  English  literature.  Three  great  periods 
of  flood.  Study  of  causes  and  surroundings  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare.     Study  of  literary  thought  of  the  present  day. 

i.  Metrical  Romances. — The  chief  single  literary  form 
between  the  conquest  and  Chaucer.  They  represent  the 
entrance  of  foreign  influence.  The  work  of  minstrels  of 
several  grades  :  King's  minstrels,  noble's  minstrels,  min- 
strels of  the  lower  hall ;  imitation  by  lower  classes,  street 
minstrels.  Translation  of  French  Romances  active  about 
1300.  Court  minstrels  first  in  "short  couplet"  metre. 
Example,  "Alexander."  Lower  minstrels  follow  in  "tail- 
rhyme"  metre,  popular  and  jingling.  Example,  "Sir 
Isumbras."  Oriental  wonders  preferred  for  subject.  Com- 
position and  transmission  by  word  of  mouth.  Degenera- 
tion of  the  form.  Example,  Chaucer's  burlesque,  "Sir 
Topaz."  Transference  of  interest  to  ballads.  Exam- 
ple, "Tale  of  Gamelyn."  Chaucer's  dislike  of  romances. 
Other  forms  of  stories.  His  preference  of  religious  tale 
and  "metrical  novelette."  Revival  of  romances  in  West 
of  England  about  1340,  in  "alliterative"  metre.  Exam- 
ple, "William  of  Palerne."  Native  spirit  increasing  (lead- 
ing to  next  subdivision). 

2.  Among  alliterative  romances  arises  the  "Gawain-poet" 
about  1360 ;  next  poet  to  Chaucer  in  greatness.  Name 
unknown  ;  called  after  chief  work,  ' '  The  Romance  of  Sir 
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Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight. ' '  His  probable  position  and 
character  high  ;  his  genius  rich  and  serious.  The  Romance ; 
a  story  of  King  Arthur  ;  its  descriptions  remarkable  ;  diffi- 
culty of  its  language.  Death  of  poet's  little  daughter  occa- 
sions another  poem,  "The  Pearl;"  allegorical,  lyrical, 
passionate.  Growing  religiousness.  Other  poems:  "Sir 
Erkenwald,"  a  religious  legend  ;  "  Cleanness,"  "  Patience," 
efforts  at  moral  amelioration  of  times.  Allegorical  and 
moral  tendencies  point  to  our  next  poet. 

3.  William  Langland. — A  rustic  prophet.  Few  facts 
about  his  life ;  probable  course  of  it ;  on  farm  in  West 
of  England  ;  at  school  in  Malvern  ;  unrest  and  aspiration  ; 
goes  to  London.  National  calamities,  pestilence,  a  tempest. 
The  prophet  for  sin;  his  poem,  "Piers  Plowman,"  i.  e.y 
The  Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  and  the  Visions  of 
Do  Well,  Do  Bet,  and  Do  Best  (three  versions,  1362,  1377, 
and  1398).  The  poet's  manner  of  life,  shiftless,  poor;  his 
person  and  character— a  "genius,"  unpractical,  earnest, 
inspired.  The  poem  a  loose  allegory,  a  succession  of  dreams 
— e.  g.,  The  Visions  of  the  Field  of  Folk  (the  world),  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (personified),  of  the  Plowman,  of  Do 
Well— Do  Bet— Do  Best  (search  for  the  highest  life).  Poet's 
later  life  sad.  He  is  a  forerunner  of  extreme  Protestantism. 
Dull  passages  in  poems  ;  beautiful  and  valuable  descrip- 
tions ;  precious  single  lines. 


LECTURE  II. 
Formative  Elements  of  Shakespeare's  Age. — A. 

Characteristics  of  fifteenth  century:  art-poetry  declining; 
living  literature  in  fugitive  forms  among  the  lower  people  ; 
popular  ballad,  popular  lyric,  popular  drama. 

1 .  Ballads  are  words  for  dancing  ;  arise  in  primitive 
democratic  communities ;  represent  the  earliest  stage  of 
poetic  development  in   English   Literature.      How  poetry 


began  :  ancient  Germanic  war  ballads  to  sword-dance  ;  later, 
in  chief's  hall.  Fifteenth  century,  ballads  of  domestic 
tragedy,  with  rude  dance  and  chorus;  example,  "Bonnie 
George  Campbell;"  later,  "one  man"  ballad;  minstrel- 
ballads  ;  imitated  ballads.  Characteristics  of  ballads  ;  con- 
ventional phrases,  rapid  progress  of  plot.  Example,  "Sir 
Patrick  Spens."  Other  classes;  outlawry,  border  warfare, 
love,  the  supernatural. 

2.  Lyrics  express  feelings  of  one  person.  Three  stages  : 
folk-song,  song  proper,  contemplative  lyric-poem.  Folk- 
song goes  back  to  origins,  e.  g-.,  a  rustic  lover  expressing 
overflow  of  feelings.  Examples  rare  in  English ;  Shakes- 
peare's "  Come  Away,  Come  Away,  Death  ;"  French  and 
German  folk-songs.  Fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth  centuries 
present  second  stage.  At  first,  religious  ;  Christmas  carols ; 
John  Dunstable's  book.  Signs  of  worldly  interest ;  good 
cheer;  Boar's  Head  Song.  About  1500  new  intellectual 
life  stirs;  lyrics  show  it.  Henry  VIII. 's  youth  ;  songsina 
court  of  foreign  culture,  but  popular  tastes ;  folk-song 
improved  by  musicians.  The  manuscript  song- book  of  1 505  ; 
William  Cornish,  boon  companion  of  Henry ;  his  occupa- 
tions at  court.  The  manuscript  of  151 1,  Henry  VIII.  's 
own  song-book  :  the  King's  compositions.  Italian  influence  ; 
England  foremost  in  music  and  song.  Relations  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey.     Later  lyrics. 

3.  John  Skelton  (about  1460-1529)  sums  up  fifteenth 
century ;  the  representative  poet  of  the  period ;  extra- 
ordinary personality, — a  "mad  wag"  of  great  learning. 
Henry  VIII. 's  tutor.  His  disposition.  Roughness  of  the 
age.  Anecdotes  of  Skelton.  Enters  clergy  ;  rector  of  Diss. 
Trouble  about  marriage.  In  London.  His  poems  :  courtly, 
"The  Bowge  of  Court;"  lyric,  parts  of  "The  Death  of 
Philip  Sparrow,"  and  "The  Garland  of  Laurel;"  carous- 
ing, "  The  Tunning  of  Eleanor  Rumming  ;"  satiric,  "Colin 
Clout,"  "Speak  Parrot."  Satire  against Wolsey.  Skelton 
compelled  to  fly  to  sanctuary  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  rights 
of  sanctuary.     His  death. 


LECTURE  III. 

Formative  Elements  of  Shakespeare's  Age. — B. 
(Early  Drama.) 

Elizabethan  Drama  the  most  complete  of  literary  studies ; 
evolution  of  a  great  literary  form— growth,  highest  consum- 
mation, and  decay,  from  1300  to  1650. 

Its  ingredients  (gathering  for  two  centuries,  become  promi- 
nent about  1500,  and  fuse  together  about  1550) :  (1)  The 
Dramatic  Ballad  ;  (2)  Dramatic  Minstrel  Shows ;  (3)  Dra- 
matic Church  Ritual  (Miracle  Plays)  ;  (4)  A  Native  Modifi- 
cation (Morality  Plays) ;  (5)  Court  Amusements  under 
Italian  Influence  (Masques,  Interludes)  ;  (6)  Classical  Influ- 
ence (Imitations  of  Plautus  in  Comedy,  of  Seneca  in 
Tragedy). 

1 .  Dramatic  Ballad  represents  basis  of  dramatic  tendencies 
among  common  people.     Acting  in  the  ballad-dance. 

2.  Minstrels  at  times  gave  dramatic  amusements  ;  ancient 
debate-dialogues  and  masquerades.  Little  plays  by  traveling 
scholars.  All  used  as  ' '  interludes  ' '  at  feasts.  Christmas 
rites  (leading  to  next  subdivision). 

3.  Church  plays  the  chief  mediseval  form.  Illustrating 
Bible-story  by  costume  and  acting  in  a  church.  At  Christmas 
and  Easter  plays  on  Incarnation  and  Resurrection,  called 
Miracle  Plays.  Comic  elements  ;  thence  moved  to  village- 
green  ;  secular  actors.  Trade-unions  (guilds)  use  these  plays 
in  processions.  The  audiences.  Comic  parts  develop  most. 
Examples :  ' '  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, "  "  Mack  the  Sheep- 
stealer. ' ' 

4.  Morality  Plays,  later  work  of  clergy ;  personifications 
of  Virtues  and  Vices,  with  Man's  Soul.  More  bookish; 
early  treatises  on  Virtues  and  Vices  ;  love  of  allegory  (com- 
pare Langland's  "Vision  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins"). 
These  Virtues  and  Vices  really  are  ingredients  of  character ; 
character- drawing  begins  ;  types  of  men  appear  ;  then  his- 
torical persons — so  approaches  real  drama.  Skel ton's 
morality  play,  Magnificence. 


5.  Court  plays,  not  religious.  Revival  of  old  minstrel 
plays,  elevated  and  enriched  by  Italian  influence,  under 
royal  patronage;  Henry  VIII. 's  "Lord  of  Misrule  ;"  his 
player-troops;  his  "Children  of  the  Chapel," — Cornish 
their  musical  director.  The  Interlude  the  central  form  of 
court  plays, — short,  pithy  ;  used  as  a  comic  "inter-act"  for 
long  Morality  Plays.  Worldly  subjects  preferred  ;  Cornish's 
"Triumph  of  Venus." 

John  Heywood  (about  1 506-1 565),  the  representative 
Interlude  writer ;  reduces  size,  increases  interest  of  plays. 
Single  incident  for  plot ;  characters  are  types  of  men  ;  amus- 
ing situations,  e.  g.t  "The  Four  P's." 

Similar  plays  away  from  Court ;  as  greetings  to  great 
persons ;  at  schools,  universities,  Inns  of  Court  (leading  to 
next  subdivision). 

6.  Classical  models  entering  at  universities  ;  one  tragedy, 
"Gorboduc"  (about  1560),  "the  first  English  traged}'" 
(2*.  <?.,  printed),  imitates  Seneca  ;  stiff,  tedious. 

Two  comedies :  "Ralph  Roister  Doister"  (about  1545), 
"the  first  English  comedy"  (z.  e.y  printed);  by  Nicholas 
Udall,  graduate  of  university,  learned  in  classics,  head- 
master of  Eton  ;  school -play  for  boys.  "  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle"  (about  1560),  first  English  comedy  played  at 
university  ;  more  free  of  classic  models.  Perhaps  by  Bishop 
Still  (in  youth).     The  plot :  the  Drinking  Song. 


LECTURE  IV. 
Three  Great  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

The  ' '  great  style ' '  of  Elizabethan  literature  appears 
about  1580  in  Spenser  and  Sidney. 

1.  Edmund  Spenser  (1552-1599)  sums  up  in  "Faery 
Queen"  the  world  of  mediaeval  romance;  Shakespeare's 
great  ' '  archaic  predecessor. ' ' 

Life : — Parentage  humble  ;  humble  status  at  school  and 
university  ;  his  learned  friend  Gabriel  Harvey.     Love  affair 
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with  '  'Rosalind. ' '  Presented  to  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Sidney. 

1579,  "Shepherd's  Calendar."  Poverty  of  literature  at  the 
time;  immediate  fame.  1580,  made  Secretary  to  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  1589,  owns  Kilcolman  Castle  and 
3000  acres,  in  County  Cork  ;  writing  ' '  Faery  Queen. ' '  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  visit ;  returns  with  him  to  London ;  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Three  books  of  "  Faery  Queen" 
published  1590;  first  poet  of  the  day.  Return  to  Ireland. 
Second  love — Elizabeth  Boyle;  sonnets — the  "Amoretti ;" 
marriage — the  "  Epithalamion,"  1595.  Insurrection  in  Ire- 
land ;  his  castle  burned;  flight  to  London,  1598  toward 
winter ;  death  a  month  later.  Spenser's  person  and  char- 
acter : — delicate,  shy,  sensuous,  exalted.  In  art  the  reverse 
of  modern  : — form  perfect ;  plot  and  character-portrayal 
slight  (contrast  Browning  and  modern  Novel). 

2.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)— English  ideal  of 
gentleman,  a  Christian  humanist,  a  natural  nobleman ; 
remarkable  personality.  Parentage  the  best.  Shrewsbury 
School ;  Oxford.  Three  years'  travel  abroad  ;  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Returns  to  English  Court ;  chivalric 
prowess.  At  "  Kenilworth  Progress"  1575  writes  masque  for 
Queen ;  meets  Penelope  Devereux.  Made  special  ambassador 
to  Prague  and  Heidelberg  at  22  ;  thought  of  as  King  of  Po- 
land. Disfavor  of  Queen;  estrangement  of  Penelope  Devereux; 
her  marriage,  1581.  Sidney  marries  Frances  Walsingham, 
1583.  Made  Governor  of  Flushing  in  Low  Countries ; 
mortally  wounded  at  Zutphen  ;  death.  Works  : — "Arcadia," 

1580,  a  prose  romance  as  pastime,  for  sister,  Countess  of 
Pembroke;  its  style;  compared  to  "Faery  Queen;" 
advance  in  character  and  description.  "  Defense  of  Poesy" 
(about  1583),  a  careful  prose  work;  beginning  of  English 
criticism ;  exalted  conception  of  poetry  ;  failure  to  under- 
stand the  literature  of  the  times.  "  Astrophel  and  Stella," 
his  greatest  work,  a  series  of  sonnets  on  love  for  Penelope 
Devereux  ;  reality  and  sincerity  in  advance  of  the  age ; 
plain,  but  deep.  Tragic  elements  of  the  affair  :  indifference, 
passion,  loss,  despair.    Sonnet  on  Heavenly  Love.    Effect  of 


his  death  ;  "  Stella's  "  ruin.    Sidney's  promise,  had  he  lived, 
greater  than  in  most  such  cases. 

3.  Christopher  Marlowe;  (1564-1593)  —  Greatest  of 
dramatists  before  Shakespeare ;  in  a  sense,  Shakespeare's 
teacher.  Fixes  metre  of  drama  ;  gives  Tragedy  freedom  of 
passion.  Facts  of  dramatists'  lives  scarce ;  reason  why ; 
their  manner  of  life.  Marlowe  born  at  Canterbury  ;  father 
a  shoemaker.  School  and  university.  Lost  sight  of  in 
London.  Has  stronger  poetic  than  dramatic  genius.  Thirst 
for  boundlessness  ;  treats  the  inner  struggles  of  one  absorb- 
ing passion.  "Tamburlaine "  (about  1587),  thirst  for 
power ;  ' '  Dr.  Faustus, ' '  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  the  Faust- 
legend.  "  Edward  II."  (about  1592)  his  best-written  play. 
Looseness  of  his  life  ;  reputed  atheism  ;  tragic  death.  Better 
qualities.     His  poem,  "Hero  and  Leander." 


LECTURE  V. 
Four  Great  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

1.  Francis  Bacon  (1 561-1626). — A  cold  intellect,  of 
highest  powers  and  exalted  ideals,  ending  in  moral  ruin. 
His  life :  father,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seal ;  as  boy,  known 
to  Queen.  Cambridge ;  philosophy.  Travel  in  France. 
Father's  death  throws  him  on  his  own  resources  ;  the  law. 
In  Parliament  at  23.  In  want.  Seeking  preferments.  Dis- 
favor of  Queen.  Friendship  of  Earl  of  Essex.  His  estrange- 
ment. Bacon  in  want.  Essex's  treason  and  execution, 
1 60 1  ;  Bacon's  attitude.  With  accession  of  James  I.,  pro- 
moted by  rapid  stages  to  highest  dignities :  knighted ; 
married  at  45  ;  made  Solicitor  General ;  Attorney  General ; 
Privy  Councillor  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Lord  Protector  ;  Baron 
Verulan ;  Viscount  St.  Albans.  Suspected  of  taking  bribes  ; 
his  chief  enemy,  Coke,  institutes  investigation  ;  Bacon's 
fall,  1621 ;  private  life  ;  death.  His  character  as  given  by 
Ben   Jouson  ;   by  Pope.      How  account  for  fall  ?     Grand 
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aims,  met  by  adverse  circumstances,  made  his  ambition 
unscrupulous  ;  coldness  in  religion  and  friendship  ;  neglect 
of  small  things  ;  underhand  methods  ;  growing  meanness  ; 
self-deception  ;  the  catastrophe.  His  philosophy  :  forecasts 
the  nineteenth  century;  scientific  method  ;  abandons  meta- 
physics and  authority,  examines  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
"Novum  Organum"  (1620)  his  chief  philosophical  work. 
Literary  works:  The  "Essays"  (1597,  r6i2,  1625);  their 
growth  ;  brief,  pithy  style  ;  their  wisdom.  ' '  Advancement 
of  Learning"  (1605);  different  style  ;  object  of  book.  Other 
works.  Bacon's  personal  qualities ;  weak  constitution, 
shyness. 

2.  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637),  the  most  substantial  literary 
figure  of  Shakespeare's  age  ;  a  robust  bohemian.  Of  border 
blood ;  father  respectable  ;  step-father  a  master-bricklayer. 
At  Westminster  School  under  William  Camden.  Trade  dis- 
tasteful ;  escapes  as  soldier  to  Flanders.  Working  for  Lon- 
don stage,  1595.  Kills  actor  in  a  duel.  In  prison.  "Every 
Man  in  His  Humor"  (1598)  makes  his  fame  ;  Shakespeare 
acts  in  it.  His  best  work  done  1605-15  ;  at  court  and  tavern  ; 
James  I.  calls  on  him  for  "Masques"  for  Court;  great 
comedies,  "Volpone,"  "  Epicoene,"  "Alchemist,"  "Bar- 
tholomew Fair;"  tragedy,  "Catiline."  In  prison  again. 
Goes  to  France  with  Ralegh's  son,  (1613).  Goes  on  foot  to 
Scotland,  (16 18);  visits  Drummond  of  Hawthornden. 
Library  burnt.  Misfortunes  and  failures  set  in.  In  want. 
Death.  Buried  in  Poet's  Corner.  His  great  influence.  The 
"  Tribe  of  Ben  ;"  the  Mermaid  and  Old  Devil  Taverns.  His 
poems:  "The  Forest,"  "Underwoods."  A  noteworthy 
prose  work,  "Timber."  His  art  conscious,  critical  and 
literary,  rather  than  dramatic ;  a  great  scholar  of  the 
classics;  character-study  not  very  deep,  rather  men's  "hu- 
mors."   Jonson' s  personal  traits  ;  friendship  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  Thomas  Dekker  (about  1 570-1 640),  a  "Minor 
Dramatist"  considered  by  some  Shakespeare's  equal  in 
tenderness.  The  greatness  of  these  "Minor  Dramatists." 
Why  so  unknown  ;  the  evil  in  them.     Dekker  careless  in 
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art.  An  elusive,  lovable,  personality.  Possibly  a  tailor 
apprentice  in  London.  1597  writing  for  stage;  1598  in 
prison.  Does  dramatic  work  "for  the  fun  of  it;"  not 
industrious.  Several  times  in  prison  for  debt.  1599,  "  Shoe- 
makers' Holiday  ;"  admirable,  jolly  comedy  of  London  life. 
1600,  "  Old  Fortunatus  ;"  a  play  full  of  romance  and  poetry  ; 
repeated  at  Court.  1604,  1629,  "  Honest  [Harlot]  ;"  pathos 
and  tragedy.  His  genius  hearty,  careless,  and  genial. 
Summary. 

4.  John  Webster  (Dekker's  contemporary, — dates  un- 
known) ;  considered  by  some  Shakespeare's  equal  in  tragic 
imagination.  Nothing  known  of  life  ;  called  a  "crabbed 
cartwright ;"  the  laboriousness  of  his  composing  satirized. 
1612,  "  The  White  Devil ;"  1616,  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi ;" 
"Tragedies  of  Blood."  His  genius  gloomy  and  intense; 
firm,  true  grasp  of  character  ;  plots  irregular  ;  unrivaled  in 
great  single  scenes. 


LECTURE  VI. 
Surroundings  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

1.  John  Keats  (1795-1821),  a  poet,  some  think,  who 
might  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
he  lived ;  best  of  our  ' '  romantic ' '  stage  of  thought.  Son  of 
a  London  stable-keeper ;  parents  above  their  station.  At 
school ;  high  spirit,  beauty  ;  fighting  propensities ,  love  of 
books.  Friends  die  ;  three  brothers  left  to  guardians  ;  John 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Love  of  Spenser.  18 16,  met 
Leigh  Hunt.  First  sonnet  in  print,  "O  Solitude,"  etc. 
Meets  Shelley.  Volume  of  "  Poems,"  1817.  Seeks  retire- 
ment to  write  "  Endymion," — printed  18 18  ;  "a  wilderness 
of  sweets."  Meets  Wordsworth.  Study  of  Shakespeare's 
poems.  Pedestrian  tour  to  Lakes  and  Scotland.  Troubles : 
weak  health,  loss  of  brothers,  insulting  criticism.  Engage- 
ment to  Fanny  Brawne.  His  greatest  poems,  1818-20. 
"Eve  of  St.  Agnes;"   its  romantic  magic;    "Ode   to  a 
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Nightingale, "  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn ; ' '  their  pure  and  rare 
poetic  quality.  "Isabella  ;  "  "  Hyperion."  All  published  in 
volume  of  "Poems,"  1820.  A  great  man  on  less  than  two 
years'  work.  Dramatic  ambitions.  Troubles.  Health 
failing.  Start  for  Italy.  Last  poem,  "Bright  Star,"  etc. 
Violent  relapses  at  Rome.  Death.  His  character :  sweet- 
ness, manliness.  Some  defects.  Remarkable  appearance. 
His  promise. 

2.  Anthony  Trol,lope  (1815-1882),  a  representative 
recent  novelist,  of  substantial  and  reliable  genius.  Com- 
pared to  greater  predecessors.  How  he  represents  literary 
thought  of  our  day.  "Autobiography"  (1876).  Remark- 
able mother.  Early  miseries.  In  the  London  Post  Office. 
Sent  to  Ireland ;  improvement  of  hopes ;  begins  to  write. 
Wide  travels  as  Post  Office  Surveyor.  Unusual  habits  of 
composition.  "  The  Warden"  (1853);  "  Barchester  Towers" 
(1856);  often  considered  his  best.  "  Dr.  Thorne  "  (1858),  his 
most  popular  novel ;  in  Egypt.  Connection  with  magazines : 
Cornhill Magazine  (as contributor),  1859  ;  Thackeray.  Fort- 
nightly Review  (helps  establish  it) ;  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (as 
contributor) ;  St.  Paul's  Magazine  (as  editor),  1867.  "  Orley 
Farm"  (1862),  by  many  considered  his  best.  "  Last  Chronicle 
of  Barset"  (1867),  regarded  by  Trollope  himself  as  his  best. 
Leaves  the  postal  service.  Political  aspirations.  His  love 
of  fox-hunting — the  "Hunting  Novelist."  Heartiness  of 
temperament ;  immense  industry.  Death.  His  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  real ;  his  inspiration,  half  Thackeray,  half  real 
life.  His  supreme  interest  is  in  character.  "Fragrance" 
of  his  young  women  characters.  Occasionally  the  highest 
pathos.  The  pleasure  he  gives  is  the  pleasure  of  what  is 
familiar.     Hawthorne's  eulogy. 

3.  Wiujam  Morris  (b.  1834),  once  "the  idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day,"  now  the  "poet-socialist,"  and  writer  of 
dreamy  prose  romances.  His  development  represents 
progress  of  thought  from  1850  to  1890.  Educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Studied  architecture.  "Defence  of 
Guenevere  and  Other  Poems,"   1858;   mediaeval  subjects; 
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"  Pre-raphselitism."  Business,  Fine  Art  Decoration;  shop 
on  Oxford  street,  London  ;  works  at  Merton  Abbey,  Surrey. 
His  influence  in  decorative  art.  "  The  Earthly  Paradise," 
1870  ;  a  series  of  poetic  tales  ;  soundness  of  his  poetic  art ; 
coldness  of  his  stories;  yearning  retrospection.  "Sigurd 
the  Volsung,"  1878;  shows  awakening  of  deeper  interests. 
Growing  desire  for  welfare  of  society.  ' '  Hopes  and  Fears 
for  Art,"  1881,  (lectures)  ;  happiness  of  society  to  be  increased 
by  "democracy  of  art."  Theories  of  labor  and  art.  Prose 
romances,  "The  House  of  the  Wolfings  (1889);"  others, 
utopianism.  Leader  in  Socialist  League.  Growing  concern 
for  working  classes.  "Signs  of  Change"  (lectures); 
revolutionary  ideas.  How  his  theories  developed ;  where 
he  goes  astray.  General  wholesomeness  of  his  influence  ; 
dealings  with  his  own  workmen.  His  fine  personality. 
Hopes.  

GENERAL  Books. — Primer  of  English  Literature,  by  Stopford  Brooke, 
chaps,  ii-v  ;  or,  Early  English  Literature,  by  B.  Ten  Brink,  Books 
iii-vi ;  and  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature,  by  G.  Saintsbury, 
chaps,  ii-vii. 


Topics  for  Discussion. 
LECTURE  I. 
Additional  Subjects. — John  Gower,  John  Wiclif. 
Topics. — {a)  Critical  estimate  of  Metrical  Romances. 
{b)  Was  the  Gawain-poet  a  minstrel  ? 

(c)  Was  Langland's  genius  poetic  ?  dramatic  ? 

(d)  What  religious  denomination  would  he  join  now  ? 

Books. — "Early  English  Literature,"  by  B.  Ten  Brink  (two  vols.), 
vol.  i,  book  3,  chap.  2  ;  book  4,  chaps.  3  and  4. 

1.  "Specimens  of  Metrical  Romances,"  by  G.  Ellis  (Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library). 

2.  "  Early  English  Text  Society,"  Original  Series,  Nos.  1  and  4. 

3.  "Piers  the  Plowman"  (first  seven  Passus),  edited  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Clarendon  Press  Series  (small  volume);  on  "Piers 
Plowman,"  by  J.  J.  Jusserand  ;  on  "Minstrels,"  and  Old  English 
customs  generally  ;  "  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Senti- 
ments," by  T.  Wright;  "Wayfaring  Life,"  by  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
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LECTURE  II. 

Additional,    Subjects. — William     Caxton,    Sir    Thomas    Malory's 

"Morte  Arthur." 
Topics.— (a)  Do  the  ballads  called  "  A  Gest  of  Robin  Hood"  form  an 
epic  poem  ? 
(5)  What  differences  exist  between  lyrics  of  the  sixteenth  century 

and  those  of  the  nineteenth  ? 
(c)  To  what  class  of  society  did  Skelton  belong  ? 
Books. — "Ten  Brink,"  vol.  ii,  book  4,  chap.  14  ;  book  6,  chap.  2. 

1.  "Old  English  Ballads,"  by  F.  B.  Gummere  (Athenaeum  Press 
Series)  ;  Ward's  "  English  Poets,"  vol.  i. 

2.  "Ward,"  vol.  i,  p.  498;  "Golden  Treasury,"  edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave  ;  "Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Song  Books,"  edited  by 
A.  H.  Bullen.  (Earlier  lyrics  from  rarer  books,  e.  g., 
"  Anglia, "  vol.  xii ;  Wright's  and  Maitland's  "Carols  "). 

3.  "Poetical  Works  of  Skelton  and  Donne,"  Riverside  Edition. 


LECTURE  III. 

Additional  Subject.— Shakespeare's  reading. 
Topics. — (a)  Critical  estimate  of  some  selections  in  Pollard. 
(5)  Distinguish  a  Morality  from  a  Miracle  Play. 

(c)  Training  for  dramatic  authorship  gained  by  writers  of  these 
early  plays. 

(d)  Did  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  know  of  these  early  plays  ? 
Books. — "English   Miracle  Plays,    Moralities  and    Interludes,"    by 

A.  W.  Pollard;  "Ten  Brink,"  vol.  ii,  book  5,  chap.  2-7; 
book  6,  chap.  3. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Additional  Subject.— John  Lyly. 

Topics. — (a)  Name  all  the  poets  you  can  think  of  whose  art  has  been 
influenced  by  Spenser. 

(b)  Is  Sidney's  conception  of  poetry  to  be  modified? 

(c)  Relative  truth  to  Nature  of  Spenser's  ' '  Amoretti  "  and  Sidney's 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella." 

(d)  Is    Marlowe  a  dramatist  under   "romantic"   or   "classic" 
influence. 
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Books. — "  Elizabethan  Literature,"  by  G.  Saintsbury  ;  "Characteris- 
tics of  English  Poets,"  by  W.  Minto. 
i.  Globe  Edition  of  "Works;"  "Faery  Queen,"  Books  i,  ii, 
with  notes  and  glossary,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin  (Clarendon  Press 
Series)  ;  "Life,"  by  R.  W.  Church  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series)  ;  Groshart's  large  edition  gives  a  later  biographical 
sketch. 

2.  Ward's  "English  Poets,"  vol.  i;  "Arcadia,"  printed  by 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  1893;  "Defense  of  Poesy," 
edited  by  A.  S.  Cook ;  "  Life,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (English  Men 
of  Letters  Series);  "Philip  Sidney,"  by  Fox  Bourne,  fuller 
and  later,  in  "Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets,"  by  Chas. 
Lamb  (Bohn's  Library). 

3.  Selections  in  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  Series,  and  in  Ward  ;  Essay 
in  Dowden's  "Transcripts  and  Studies." 

NoTK. — Best  plays  of  Minor  Dramatists,  published  entire  (unex- 
purgated)  in  Mermaid  Series  ;  Criticism  on  Dramatists  in 
Swinburne's  "  Essays  and  Studies,"  and  in  Minto. 


LECTURE  V. 

Additional    SUBJECT. — Decline  of  Shakespeare's  age ;   dramatists, 

Ford,  Massinger  and  Shirley  ;  poets,  Herrick  and  Cowley. 
Topics.— (a)   Does  Bacon's  wisdom  display  great  profoundness  of 
heart? 

(b)  Was  his  nature  suited  to  dramatic  composition  ? 

(c)  What  qualities  of  Ben  Jonson  made  younger  men  follow  him  ? 

(d )  Do  you  detect  the  personality  of  Shakespeare  in  his  style, 
after  studying  the  styles  of  the  Minor  Dramatists  ? 

Books.— 1.  "Essays,"  edited  by  E.  A.  Abbott  (also  in  Golden  Treas- 
ury Series,  Stott  Library,  Morley's  Universal  Library,  Bohn's 
Library);  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  edited  by  W.  A. 
Wright  (Clarendon  Press  Series);  "Life,"  by  R.  W.  Church 
(English  Men  of  Letters),  also  Abbott's  and  Wright's  Intro- 
ductions. 
2.  "  Plays  and  Poems,"  edited  by  H.  Morley  (Universal  Library) ; 
"  Masques,"  edited  by  same  (Carisbrooke  Library)  ;  "Timber," 
edited  by  F.  E.  Schelling;  "  Life,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (English 
Worthies  Library). 
3-4.  "Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets,"  by  Chas.  Lamb  (Bohn's 
Library)  ;  Mermaid  Series. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Additional  Subject. — Poets  of  "  Vers  de  Soci<?te  " — Praed,  Locker, 

Calverly,  Lang,  Dobson. 
Topics. — (a)   Distinguish  the    "romantic"   qualities   of  Keats  and 
Scott. 

(b)  In  what  poetic   form  would  Keats  have  done  his  greatest 
work,  had  he  lived? 

(c)  Would  Trollope  have  written  better  if  he  had  written  less, 
and  "waited  for  the  inspiration  "  ? 

(d)  Criticise  Morris'  theory  of  art ;  his  socialistic  inference. 
Books. — i.  "  Poems,"  edited  by  E.  T.  Palgrave  (Golden  Treasury 

Series),  also  in  Aldine  edition;  Ward,   vol.  4;  "Life,"  by 
Sidney  Colvin  (English  Men  of  Letters). 

2.  On  Trollope,  see  H.  James  in  Century,  vol.  4,  p.  385.  Read 
Autobiography  (in  any  good  edition). 

3.  Selections  from  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  with  Introduction,  edited 
by  O.  P.  Adams  and  W.  J.  Rolfe  ;  other  works  as  issued.  See 
Century,  vol.  10,  p.  388. 
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